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MISS BOOTH. 


HE difficulties attending the compilation of cotemporary 
biography; are indeed numerous and perplexing: . the 
difidence ofssome persons, the false pride of others, and the 
fears entertained by their friends, of disclosing what may not 
add to their, own; reputation, all combine to occasion that 
paucity in the-memoirs of living characters, which we, in com- 
mon with our literary brethren, have reason to lament. 
Willingly would we have given a more detailed account of 
this fair candidate for theatrical fame; but we have hitherto 
been able to glean but little of the various circumstances of 
her life. We have no wish, at any time, to drag occurrences to 
light, which the actors. in them may think degrading when 
compared with their present or future prospects. We ask of 
the daughters of Thalia and Melpomene, or their friends, but 
a few dates, striking incidents, and particulars of their lives. 
It comes not within the province of this part of our publication 
to discuss their merits, to which our theatrical department will 
be exclusively directed; and even in this, unconnected as we 
are with histrionic management, and unacquainted with green 
room stratagems and jealousies, they will find us, we trust, 
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not sparing of deserved praise; and when we cannot praise, 
conscious that reproof is a barbed arrow which leaves a wound 
behind, we shall endeavour to soften its poignancy, and point 
out the path to improvement. We are no satirists, no 
scourgers, nor will our mirror be a concave one, to aggravate 
the personal faults of those who unfortunately possess them. 
Finally, we will not risk the character of gentlemen in the 
acuteness of our criticism, nor contribute to the feelings of 
malevolence by becoming the propagators of scandal. 

Miss Booth has already gained a considerable portion of 
public favour, which, in an arduous profession, at an early 
age, is certainly worthy of respectful censideration. It is 
said, that 








. 


‘¢ Labour is the price which the gods have set upon excellence.” 


And though this lady’s natural requisites for the stage are great, 
yet the rapid advances which she is making in her profes- 
sion, must, no doubt, be considered as the result of laborious 
application; for, notwithstanding her youth, she is almost a 
veteran in practice. Her dramatic efforts commenced at a 
very early period in life in Mr. Macready’s company; and she 
afterwards performed at York, and many provincial theatres, 
with success equal to her talents. 

On converting the Royal Circus into a theatre, called the 
Surrey Theatre, Mr. Elliston engaged our heroine to sustain 
the principal characters. The powers she here evinced, in- 
duced the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre to give her 
an advantageous engagement; and she made her first appear- 
ance on these boards as Amanthis, in the Child of Nature. 
She has since performed the very opposite characters of Juliet 
and Little Pickle, and others of a similar kind, with equal 
credit to herself, and with increasing celebrity. We present 
our subscribers with her portrait in the costume of Ellen in 
the Knights of Snowdoun; a character in which, perhaps, her 
likeness will be more easily recognised. Miss Booth resides 
with her mother and sisters, and it is said, exhibits in private 
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lite all the essential qualities of good conduct and manners, 
without which, genius would be disgraced, and talents cease 
to be valuable. 

Indeed the stage can now boast of professors of intrinsic 
worth. We shall always be happy, when an opportunity is 
afforded us, of doing ample justice to their individual merits. 








INSTANCE OF GREAT DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


IT is recorded of M. Sabatier, of Cavaillon, ancient 
professor of eloquence, and pensioner of the late King of 
France, whose odes, interesting epistles, and eloquent dis- 
courses, acquired him a great reputation, that his conduct 
was strictly confurmable to the great principles inculcated in 
his works, and that to real talents he joined the noblest soul. 
This gentleman had lent a sum of money toa person at Lagnes, 
a parish of the diocese of Cavuaillon, the interest of which had 
not been paid for five years: he suspected that his debtor had 
experienced some reverse of fortune, and wrote to the rector 
of the place to be informed of his condition; and having 
learnt that his affairs were deranged, and that he was burthened 
with children, he made him a present of both principal and 
interest. On another occasion, M. Sabatier found in his 
father’s papers, that an obscure individual owed him a con- 
siderable sum: on applying for it, the person assured him it 
had been paid; but without being able to producea voucher: 
however, on this avowal, and that-of another person, M. Sa- 
batier made a declaration at a notary’s, which freed him from 
the debt. Traits of such great disinterestedness, wherever 
met with, ought ever to be held in remembrance. It was 
once: said of this author, that his works announce the most 
lively imagination, and the most sensible heart: when the 
sensibility of a writer is turned towards the public good, virtue 
and genius obtain it equally. 
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THE GREEN COAT AND THE BROWN COAT. 











By Tuomas EntwisLe, Esq. 






“ LEAD them to Piccadilly gate,” said a young man in 
Green to his servant as he came out of a house in Grosvenor 
street. The servant was holding two horses, and the master 
yas equipped for Hyde Park. “Go to Piccadilly gate; I 
shall be there in less than an hour.” The servant mounted 
his nag, and taking the bridle of the other in his hand, walked 
him off through Bond street. The gentleman in Green walked 
through Bond street also. He stopt at Gray’s, admired some 
fillagree plate, said he would consider about the watch for 
Harriet, and gave twelve guineas for a pair of buckles. 

In St. James’ street he went into a fruit shop, eat half a 
dozen peaches; yawned, complained that the town was empty, 
and the streets full of dust; sat silent, pinched a kitten; said 
it squalled like a certain signora, ate another peach; said 
how d’ye do seventeen times to as many separate persons; 


_ thought Lady G. looked better in white than in pink; set his 


watch by St. James’ dial; and then, after some reflection, 
determined to see who were at Brookes’. 

In the club room he found only one member ; they agreed 
on trick track: the gentleman in Green was unlucky; played 
an hour, and lost fifty guineas: then tossed up for double or 
quits; lost another fifty, gave a draft on Mr. Hammersley for 
a hundred, and walked out with an air of composure: at the 
door he seized the arnf of a gentleman in Brown. “ Will you 
ride this morning?” “ No; I have an engagement,” said 
Brown: “ An assignation,” retorted Green. ‘“ Yes,” replied 
the other, “ and with a sweet creature; will yougo?” “Go! 
what to your sweet creature?” “ Yes, to my sweet creature: 
do not deliberate, but come along.” He in Brown cafelessly 
slung his arm through his in Green, and they walked off. At 
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Charing Cross, the gentleman in Brown stepped into a coach, 
ordered where to drive, and the gentleman in Green seated 
himself by his side. “ An odd street you ordered the fellow 
to drive to, but I suppose you are able to prevail on your fa- 
vourites to live cheap.” “ Yes, faith, I cannot complain; the 
girl we are going to now has cost me but two guineas a week 
since I have known her, all expences included.” “ You are 
a lucky fellow,” said Green; “ I wonder where you find such 
moderate damsels.” “Oh, they are to be found in every 
parish, if you won’t shut your eyes.” 

The friends soon arrived at a low house, in a dirty street : 
they ascended two pair of stairs. Brown tapt gently ata cham- 
ber door, and a little girl, about five years old, opened it: her 
long ringlets were flaxen, and her eyes were blue. A smile of 
delight, when she beheld the visitor, severed her sweet lips, 
and revealed a set of pearls that were worthy of them. “Ah,” 
said she, “ how happy my mamma will be, that you are come.” 
The gentleman took her hand in silence, and followed by the 
other, entered the apartment. A beautiful spectre sat in a 
chair opposite the door, and endeavoured to rise as they ap- 
proached; the gentleman immediately prevented her, and 
took a seat.with a respectful air by her side; whilst his friend, 
looking all astonishment, was obliged to find Ais seat on the 
feet of the bed. 

“ And how are you, madam?” “ Oh, sir—better—much 
better. Something has happened since yesterday that will 
lengthen my life at least a week.” “ Many weeks, I hope,” 
replied her friend; ‘and months and. years. But, pray tell 
it.” + My husband’s relations,” replied the invalid, “ at 
length relent: they think my sufferings have been sufficient ; 
they invite me to the country to.die with them, and have pro- 
mised to provide for my child. Oh, my little Fanny (clasping 
her to her heart) thou art preserved from ruin! when I have 
seen,thee in the arms of thy natural protectors, I shall breathe 
my last.sigh with juy; but for ever remember that it was this 
gentleman who preserved thee from the grave, when thy poor 
famished mother——--” The gentleman stopt her, and made 
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his congratulations on the change of her prospects. He in- 
quired when she began her journey, and how she wished to be 
accommodated. “ Ah, sir,” she said, “ your generous cares are 
concluded ; see (presenting a bank note of ten pounds) what 
they have sent me; and besides this, the rector of the parish 
is in town, and will protect us oi: our journey: he calls on me 
to-morrow, in a post-chaise. ut ob, sir, whilst I have a 
mind to form a prayer, and strength to articulate it, you will 
be its object, my gratitude-—my--*-—-” “ My dear madam, I 
must stop you; your feelings cvervalue those acts of duty 
which I have been happy enough to find an opportunity of 
performing. Believe me, I feel a// the obligations to be on 
my side; and amongst my happiest hours, I shall always 
account that which made me xnown to you. You have now 
some preparations to make for the morning, and [I will there- 
fore shorten my visit; but I shall wait on you before the hour 
of your departure, and see you and your sweet daughter in the 
protection of the clergyman who is to escort you.” He bowed 
to the mother, and kissing Fanny, left the apartment, followed 
by the half petrified gentleman in Green, whose eyes were 
the only organs of speech he had found, since they entered it: 
they indeed had very volubly expressed curiosity, wonder, and 
a sort of half uneasiness, as though he felt himself taken in: 
the frolic was not of his sort. 
After they had walked about ten nit, he exclaimed, 
“ Why what the devil is all this, Harry?” “ Why, as the devil 
would have it,” replied the other, “ the amiable creature you 
have seen, made, what is called, a love match; that is, tempted 
by the brilliancy of the adventure, she left her guardians one 
dark night, and went into a post chaise with a cockaded young 
fellow, who had sworn she wag the prettiest girl he had seen 
since he served in America, where he had been desperately in 
love with a young lady, her very counterpart. They returned 
full of spirits from Gretna Green, and in about seven months 
received her fortune on the day the law pronounced her to be 
discreet and wise. The fortune was no more than two thou. 
sand pounds, and our married couple were persons of taste. 
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The youth’s relations having provided him with an old woman 
with twenty thousand pounds, thought the election that he had 
made, a very silly one, and refused to have any communication 
with him. . The youth began to take up the same opinion, and 
treated his wife with neglect and brutality : he had at length the 
kindness to relieve her from his persecutions, by quitting Eng- 
land, leaving her in a most deplorable situation with a paltry 
sum of seven pounds and a few shillings. The poor thing, 
then a mother, applied to her relations: they were at first kind, 
then civil, then cold, then rude, and finally, hoped to be 
troubled with her no more; advised her to send the child to the 
parish, and to take in needle work. In the last article she 
obeyed them, and by unremitting industry, ind the most exact 
frugality, supported herself and infant for cour years. But the 
constant wearing of griefat length subdued her constitution, and 
a rapid decline ensued. Her iandlady having observed that the 
sewing business was at an end, and having received no money 
for several weeks, thought such idle husseys a disgrace to her 
house, and ought to be made an example of. She accordingly 
sent for a bailiff, who, as lie found his prisoner in bed, was so 
humane as to allow her to put her clothes on; then taking her 

arm, helped ker down stairs, pale and speechless, foilowed by the 
shrieking Fanny. At that instant I happened to pass the door ; 
it is not necessary to add what ensued. As I found her too 
ill to be removed, I was obliged to sutter her to return to the 
beldame’s apartment. Having, in repeated visits, learned her 
story, and the name of her husband’s friends, 1 wrote to my 
sister, whose country house is happily in this neighbourhood. 
She represented the distresses and the merits of the amiable suf- 
ferer, and had influence with them, being a lady, (for they are 
mean, though rich) to prevail that she might be received as the 
wife of their unworthy kinsman. An uncle said, i/ she was asober 
body, she should not want for encouragement ; and a maiden 
aunt, that girls ought not to be countenanced to run away 
with young fellows, but that if she was really dying, she might 
come down, and if she behaved well, should have the honour 
of being buried in the family vault. It is in consequence of 
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my application, of which she was not apprized, that these good 
people have sent for her; and I am persuaded, that when her 
mind is at peace, she will have a chance to send Aunt Grizzle 
to the family vault before her. You now know all that I can 
tell you in answer to your “ what the devil.” 

The gentleman in Green remained silent: he began to find that 
there were other methods to get rid of superfluous money in a 
morning, besides trick-track ; and that rides in the Park might 
now and then be intersected witha walk to the distressed. But 
just afterwards he began to gape; thought all such melancholy 
subjects ouglit to be avoided; they were absolutely hurtful to 
the spirits: how could a man enjoy life, who was perpetually 
poking into scenes of distress? and then, really one’s health 
At that thought he turned suddenly round witha “ good morn- 
ing, Harry,” and was darting across the way. “ Hold,” said 
his friend, “ here’s a person a few doors off, whom I can- 
not avoid calling on; and as you have begun my morning 
circle with me---” “ My horses are waiting for me,” said 
Green. “So are mine,” answered Brown, “ 1 dine to day 
twenty miles from town; my visit therefore will not be a long 
one.” At this instant he knocked at the door of a house of 
an appearance much like that they had quitted. “ This is very 
particular,” said Green, with an air of half pet: he thought 
it however not expedient to take to his heels, and there seemed 
no other possible method of getting quit of his leader. 

When an Italian countess, in the court of Mary de Medicis, 
was tried for having bewitched her royal mistress, she told 
her judges and accusers, that she never had employed any 
supernatural means to govern the mind of the Queen, nor had 
possessed any other ascendancy over her than that which a 
strong mind must naturally have over a weak one. This sort 
of witchcraft Brown practised in such a degree, that there 
were few of his intimate companions who were ever hardy 
enough to maintain an opinion opposite to his own; but they 
not only did not maintain a contrary opinion, they insensibly 
changed their sentiments and their wishes, seeming emulous 
to be, as nearly as possible, what he was, whose understanding 
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was of the first order, whose heart was pure, and who was, 
notwithstanding, so far from being puritanical, that his taste 
Jent grace to fashion, and was aided by a passion for expence, 
which could only be corrected by his still stronger passion for 
independance. 

Such was he who now entered the confined unwholesome 
chamber of an old man, fast approaching to dissolution. The 
curtains of the bed were open, and disclosed the venerable 
object, supported by his nurse. Ifis sand was running low, 
the palid hue of death had already taken possession of his 
cheeks, and the living lustre of the eye began to be dimmed 
by the deep shade of its approaehing night. His faculties 
however seemed yet awake, and the voice of his benefactor 
called a faint flush, which struggled a moment in his pale face, 
and then subsided for ever! 

“ Ah, sir,” he said, “ you whose sou! is so full of benevo- 
lence; you to whom the tear which steals from your eye in 
pity, is dearer than that which gushes there from rapture; fo 
you this moment will not be unwelcome: I speak not of my- 
self, for the hour is arrived in which I shall cease to mourn, 
in which this wearied heart will render up its last sigh to Him 
who gave the agonizing nerve. Another child of sorrow is at 


hand. My soul has been struggling to meet its God the whole of 


thislong sad night ; but the inhabitant of the next melancholy 
chamber has had the power to arrest its flight. Her voice has 
penetrated through the darkness of the night, chained down 
my spirit, and kept my languid pulse still beating.” The 
person to whom this was addressed, turned towards the nurse 
for information: all he could learn was, that by the patient’s 
order she had been several times into the adjacent room to 
offer consolation and assistance to a person who seemed re- 
solved to accept of neither. ‘“ But you perhaps, sir,” added 
she, “ may be able to speak comfort to the young thing.” 


(To be concluded in our nest.) 
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MISS SEWARD’S WILL. 


A GENTLEMAN having kindly favoured us witha copy of 
this lady’s will, we lay such parts of it before our readers as we 
conceive may be interesting ; but, in publishing these extracts, 
we cannot avoid saying, that perhaps more of the real charac- 
ter of the writer will appear than in any of her works ; for what 
is written under the awful expectation of death, may easily be 
conceived to be most unfeigned, delivered upon the strength 
of present feelings, fearless of incurring other censure than that 
of the Deity. 








“ T Anne,orasI have generally written myself Anna Seward, 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Seward, Canon Residentiary 
of the cathedral church of Litchfield, do make and publish 
my last will and testament, in manner following. I desire to 
have a frugal and private funeral, without any other needless 
expence than that of a lead cothn, to protect my breathless 
body. Ifthe deanand chapter shall not object to our family 
vault in the choir being once more opened, I desire to be laid 
at the feet of my late dear father; but, if they should object to 
disturbing the choir pavement, I then request to be laid by 
the side of him who was my faithful excellent friend, throug): 
the course of 37 years, the late Mr. John Saville, in the vault 
which I made for the protection of his remains, in the burial 
ground on the south side of the Litchfield cathedral: I will 
that my hereafter executors, or trustees, commission one of the 
most approved sculptors to prepare a monument for my late 
father and his family, of the value of 5001. ; that with consent 
of the dean and the chapter, they take care the same be placed 
in a proper part of Litchfield cathedral: to every servant 
living in my family at the time of my decease, who shall have 
properly conducted him, or her self, during my last illness, I 
bequeath proper mourning, and ten pounds each in money, 
above what quarterly wages may then be due to them; it 
being my custom to pay their wages every quarter. ‘To the 
maid servant who shall live with me at my death, I leave all 
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the apparel which I have worn, my best laces excepted; which 
best laces, whether they be on gowns, or handkerchiefs, or lie 
unmade up in my drawers, I bequeath to my friend Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, now of the close, Litchfield, together with all 
such contents of the bureaus, which I have alwa ys kept locked 
up, as she may chuse to accept. To my beloved and honoured 
friend Lady Eleanor Butler, and Miss Ponsonby, of Llangolen- 
vale, Denbighshire, I leave each a ring, value five guineas, or 
any other more acceptable memorial of my attachment to them, 
to thesaidamount, as they may chuse. To my highly-esteemed 
Miss Cornwallis, daughter of the present Bishop of Litchfield, 
I also leave a mourning ring of the value of five guineas; also 
to my long dear friend Mrs. Mary Powys, now of Clifton, near 
Bristol, I leave the same small memorial of our 30 years’ 
friendship and correspondence. Also I leave to Mr. Wm. 
Feary, of Litchfield, the sum of five guineas, either for a mourn- 
ing ring, or any other more acceptable token of my esteem 
and respect for his virtues ; and the same to my friend Thomas 
Lister, Esq.of Armitage. Tomy esteemed friend and correspon- 
dent, Dr. William Hussey, I leave a mourning ring of the same 
value, viz. five guineas. To my kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hussey Wyrley, I bequeath a mourning ring, of the value of 
two guineas; and to my cousins, Mrs. Thomas White, Mrs. 
Susannah Burrows, Mrs. Hinckley, of Litchfield, and Mrs. 
Martin, now of Winterbourn, I leave a mourning ring, of two 
guineas value; and the same also to Mr. Charles Simpson, 
wife of my executor; and the same to Mr. Ironmonger, now 
of Litchfield. 

“ My curious fan, of ancient date, but exquisite workmanship, 
and witha fresh mount of red leather, I bequeath to Mrs. White, 
wife of my executor, Mr. Thomas White, together with my 
best diamond ring, and the miniature picture of myself, by the 
late celebrated Miers. The miniature picture of my late dear 
father, by Richmond, I leave to my cousin, Mrs. Susannah 
Burrows. 

“ To my cousin, the Rev. Henry White, I leave the fine por- 
trait of my late father, by the late Mr. Wright, of Derby ; also 
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all the beautiful drawings in my possession, by the Rey. 
William Bree, now of Coleshill, Warwickshire. 

“ The valuable Italian portrait, now in my green parlour, is 
the property of the said Henry White, a loan, not a gift, to me. 
i desire it may be restored to him at my death. My own 
picture, by the late Mr. Romney, I bequeath to my friend and 
executor, Charles Simpson, provided he be living ; if not, I 
bequeath the said picture of myself to my other executor, Mr. 
Thomas White: and to the said Mr. Thomas White, I also 
leave the mezzotinto print of the dying St. Stephen, by West ; 
also the ergnisite engraving Instruction Paternelle: each of 
them were presented to me by my late dear friend Mr. Saville, 
for whose sake, as well as for mine, I know he will value them. 
The beautiful portrait of my father’s mother, by the famous 
Sir Peter Lely, is the property of my cousin Mrs. Susannah 
Burrows; a loan, not a gift, tome; and as such, to be restored 
to herat my death. The miniature picture of my late dear 
friend Mr. Saville, drawn inthe year 1770, by the late celebrated 
artist Smart, and which at the time it was taken, and during 
many successive years, was an exact resemblance of the original, 
I bequeath to his daughter Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, who I know 
will value and preserve it as a jewel above all prize; and in 
case of her previous demise, I bequeath the said precious 
miniature to her daughter Mrs. Honora Jager, exhorting the said 
Honora Jager, and her heirs, into whose hands ’soever it may 


Fall, to guard it with sacred care from the sun and from damp, 


as I have guarded it, that so the posterity of my valued friend 
may know what, in his prime, was the form of him whose mind 
thro’ life, by the acknowledgement of all who knew him, and 
could discern the superior powers of talent and virtue, was 
the seat of liberal endowment, warm piety, and energetic 
benevolence. Thé mezzotinto engraving from a picture of 
Romney, which is thus inscribed on a tablet at top,“ Such was 
Honora Sneyd*”, I bequeathto her brother Edward Sneyd, Esq. 
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* Fora copy of this interesting portrait, with a biographical 
memoir, see Lady’s Museum for October, 1811. 
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if he survive me ; if not, I bequeath it to his amiable daughter, 
Miss Emma Sneyd, entreating her to value and preserve it as 
the perfect, though accidental, resemblance of her aunt, and iny 
ever dear friend, wher she was surrounded by all her virgin 
glories—beauty and ‘grace, sensibility and goodness, superior 
intelligence, and unswerving truth. ‘Tomy before mentioned 
friend, Mrs. Mary Powys, in consideration of the true and 
unexrtinguishable love which she bore to the original, [ bequeath 
the mimature picture of the said Honora Sneyd, drawn at 

Suxton, in the year 1776, by her gallant, faithful, and unfor- 
tunate lover, Major Andre*, in his 18th year. That was his 
first attempt to delineate the human fice, consequently it is 
an unfavourable, and most imperfect, resemblance of a most 
distinguished beauty. 

“ IfI should die before I have committed for publication such 
of my writings in verse and prose as I mean shall constitute » 
miscellaneous edition of my works, as hereafter mentioned, | 
give and bequeath them to my friend and correspondent 
Walter Scott, Esq. of Edinburgh, author of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, &c. The said compositions of mine will be 
tound in a blue hair trunk, tied up together, with a coloured 
silk braid, to which trunk my maid will direct my executors. 
This bequest to Mr. Scott consists of all my writings in verse, 
which have passed the press, together with those which yet re- 
main unpublished ; alsoa collection of my juvenile letters from 
the year 1762 to June 1768; also four sermons, and a critical 
dissertation. The verse consists of two half-bound quarto 
volumes of manuscript compositions; also at this time of six 
manuscript-books, in quarto sheets, and only sewed together. 
With these I desire may be blended-—-my poems which already 
have been regularly and separately published; printed copies 
of which will be found, with the manuscript verses; and from 
those printed copies I desire the press for this collective 
edition may be struck : some slight alterations, inserted in my 











* Vide Museum for October, 1811, 
VOL, XII.==-N. S. s 
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own hand writing, will be found in those printed copies, and | 
hope attended to. With the aforesaid poetry will be found, and 
with which I desire may be published, the three first books of an 
epic poem, entitled Telemachus. It is raised on the basis of 
Fenelon’s work, so entitled, but my poem is a widely excursive 
paraphrase. Its completion was long my wish, but I could 
never find leisure for the task. With the above mentioned 
verse willbe founda small collection of my late beloved father’s 
poetry, which I desire may be admitted into the said miscellany, 
and succeed to my own. To these metrical compositions from 
his pen and from mine, I desire my Juvenile Letters may in 
succession be added. The critical dissertation of defending 
Pope’s Odyssey against the absurd criticisms of Spence, | 
refer to Mr. Scott’s judgement to publish or suppress, as he 
may think best. If its publication be his choice, I could wish 
that tract might follow the Juvenile Letters in the course of the 
edition; last the four sermons, uiless Mr. Scott should conclude 
it better to publish them separately from the edition, and 
perhaps at a different period: at all events, I would have the 
letters succeed the poetry, as in Warburton’s edition of Pope's 
works. It appears to me that it would be eligible to print the 
said edition of my works in pocket volumes octavo, with an en- 
graving prefixed, taken by one of our best London artists, from 

tomney’s picture of me*, bequeathed to my friend and hereatter 
named executor, Charles Simpson, which Lknow hewill have the 
goodness to lend for that purpose. Inthe before mentioned blue 
hair trunk will be found twelve half-bound quarto volumes ; 





they contain such letters, or parts of letters,to numerous coires- 
pondents, from the year 1784 to the present day, as appeared 
to me worth the future attention of the public. Voluminous 
asis the collection, it docs not include atwenticth part of my 
epistolary writing from the period at which those twelve books 
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commenced. I give and bequeath these twelve volumes to 
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* Why then have they chosen ene which she confesses was not 
like, and drawn at the age of seventeen ? 
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Mr. A. Constable, bookseller, in Edinburgh, the gentle- 
man who publishes Mr. Walter Scott’s poetic compositions. 
I bequeath them to him rather than to Mr. Walter Scott, since 
the abhorrence in which, both in a moral and religious point of 
view, from the close of the campaign in 1793, I have held the 
destructive system in this country which has ruined tie Con- 
tinent, endangered the independence of Great Britain, obsti- 
nutely pursued against the remonstrances of wisdom, and the 
warnings of successive discomfiture, is tuo fervently avowed 
in the course of these letters, and is too hostile to Mr. Scott's 
political attachments and connexions, for the possibility of its 
being eligible for him to become their editor. 1 wish Mr. 
Constable to publish two voiumes of the said letters annually, 
not classing them to separate correspondents, but suffering 
them to succeed each other in the order of time, and as he 
finds them in the volumes. 

“To my hereafter mentioned executors and trustees, I com- 
mit the inspection of all my letters from my different corres- 
pondents, and of all my papers, those excepted, which are de- 
signed for the press ; and [ trust in their discretion to destroy 
all useless papers and letters.” 

With the violent philippick still tingling in ourears against 
her favourite Mr. Walter Scott, we leave the lady. The 
rest of her will is like the will of most other people, and only 
relates to her estate, her goods, and chattels. 
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** A thing of shreds and patches.” 


OF the celebrated Lord Sackville, Cumberland says, “ that 
his conduct was exemplary with regard to his devotional duties, 
On the Sunday morning he appeared in gala, as if he was 
dressed for a drawing room : he marched out his whole family in 
grand cavalcade to his parish church, leaving only a sentinel to 
watch the fires at home, and mount guard upon the spits. His 
deportment in the house of prayer was exemplary, and more 
in character of times past than of times present : he had a way 
of standing up in sermon time, for the purpose of reviewing the 
congregation, and awing the idlers into decorum, that never 
failed to remind me of Sir Roger de Coverly at church. Some- 
times when he had been struck with passages in the discourse, 
which he wished to point out to the audience as rules for moral 
practice, worthy to be noticed, he would mark his approbation 
of them with such cheering nods and signals of assent to the 
preacher, as were often more than my muscles could withstand. 
When to the total overthrow of all gravity, in his zeal to en- 
courage the efforts of a very young declaimer in the pulpit, I 
heard him cry out to the Rev. Henry Eatoff, in the middle of 
his sermon, “ Well done, Harry,” it was irresistible: suppression 
was out of my power. What made it more intolerably comic, 

was the unmoved sincerity of his manner, and his surprise to 
find that any thing had passed that could provoke a laugh so 
out of time and place. 

“He had nursed up, with no sinall care and cost, in each of 

his parish churches, a corps of rustic psalm singers, to whose 
performance he paid the greatest attention, rising up, and with 
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his eyes directed to the singing gallery, marking time, which 
was not always rigidly adhered to; and once when his ear, 
which was very correct, had been tortured by a tone most gla- 
ringly discordant, he set his mark upon the culprit, by calling out 
tu him by name, and loudly saying, “ Out of tune, Tom Baker.” 
Now this faulty musician, Tom Baker, happened to be his lord- 
ship’s butcher; but then, in order to set names and trades upona 
par, Tom Butcher was his lordship’s baker, which I observed to 
him was much sucha reconcilement of cross partners as George 
Faulkner hit upon, when in his Dublin Journal he printed— 
Erratum in our last “ For his grace the Dutchess of Dorset,” 
read, “ her grace the Duke of Dorset.” 


Lacydes was a Greek philosopher, a native of Cyrene: he 
was brought up in humble circumstances, but acquired great 
reputation by his studies and graceful elocution. He was 
highly esteemed by king Attalus, who gave him a garden where 
he might devote himself to study, and to the instruction of 
others: this was afterwards known by the Lacydean garden. 
Attalus wished Lacydes to come and reside at his court, to 
which he respectfully replied, “ that the portraits of kings should 
be viewed at a distance.” He taught his disciples never to be 
hasty in forming their judgements, and never to speak positive- 
ly. Having taught Philosophy 26 years, he resigned the em- 
plovment to his two scholars, Telecles and Evander, in the 
second year of the fourteenth Olympiad. In old age he dis- 
graced himself by giving a favourite goose a magnificent funeral, 
and he fell a victim to excessive drinking. 
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MUSICAL MEMORANDA. 


THE study of music is, at this period, become so prevalent, 
that the Editor, anxious to procure every species of information 
for his readers, proposes to dedicate a few pages every month 
to this science; which will contain Biographical Memoirs of 
Professors of Vocal and Instrumental Melody, collected from 
expensive and justly esteemed works, interspersed with much 
valuable matter now in his possession, and the occasional 
assistance of his musical friends. The explanation of common 
terms, to be found in every instruction book, will be studiously 
avoided, without omitting such as may be necessary, and 
involved in the progress of harmony. He trusts he shall be 
able to render this part of the publication no less interesting 
to the literary female, than to the musicienne. 

—_—_ 


Cuarirs FREDERICK ABEL, an eminent musical performer, 
was a native of Germany, and a disciple of Sebastian Bach . 


he left Dresden in a destitute condition, in 1758, and travelled 
through Germany, supplying his necessities by his talents ; 
till at length he arrived in England, in 1759, where he soon 
gained notice and recompence, both as a public performer 
und as a private teacher. He had a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year as chamber musician to her majesty; and his 
weekly concert, in conjunction with Bach, was liberally sup- 
ported. He performed on several instruments; but he was 
chiefly attached to the viol de gamba. Dr. Burney, in his 
{listory of Music, has given the following account of his com- 
positions and performances. 

“‘ His compositions were easy, and elegantly simple; for he 
used to say, I do not chuse to be always struggling with diffi- 
culties, and playing with all my might; I make my pieces 
difficult whenever I please, according to my disposition, and 
that of my audience. Yet in nothing was he so superior to 
himself, and to other musicians, as in writing and in playing an 
adagio; in which the most pleasing, yet learned modulation, 
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the richest harmony, and the most elegant and polished me- 
lody, were all expressed with such feeling, taste, and science, 
that no musical production, or performance, with which I was 
then acquainted, seemed to approach nearer perfection. The 


knowledge Abel had acquired in Germany in every part of- 


musical science, rendered him the umpire in all musical con- 
troversies, and caused him to be consulted on all difficult 
points. His concertos, and other pieces, were very popular ; 
and frequently played on public occasions.” 

The taste and science of Abel were rather great than his 
invention; so that some of his later compositions, compared 
with those of younger composers, appeared somewhat languid 
and monotonous; yet he preserved a high reputation till his 
death, which occurred after three days’ sleep. Abel was 
irascible in his temper, and apt to be overbearing. He loved 
his bottle, and by excess of drinking, when he was labouring 
under a spitting of blood, he put an end to his complaints and 
his life; he died in London, June the 20th, 1787. 

Joun ABEL, an English musician, belonged to the chapel of 
Charles the Second, and continued in it till the revolution, 
when he was discharged, because he was a Papist. After 
many rambles on the continent, and singular adventures, he 
returned to England, and in 1701 published a collection of 
songs, in several languages, which he dedicated to King Wil- 
ham. Itis said that this artist possessed the secret of preserv- 
ing the natural tone of his voice to extreme old age. 

The Acapemy of ANcrENT Music---was established in Lon- 
don in 1710, by several persons of distinction, and other gentle- 
men, in conjunction with the most eminent masters of the time, 
with a view to the study and practice of vocal and instrumen- 
tal harmony. This institution, which had the advantage of a 
library, consisting of the most celebrated compositions, both 
foreign and domestic, in manuscript and in print, and which 
was aided by the performances of the gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal, and the choir of St. Paul’s, with the boys belonging to 
each, continued to flourish for many years. In 1731 a charge 
of plagiarism, brought against Bononcini, a member of the 
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academy, for claiming a Madrigal of Lotti of Venice as his 
own, interrupted the harmony, and threatened the existence of 
the institution. Dr. Green, who had introduced the madrigal 
into the society took part with Bononcini, and withdrew from 
the society, taking with him the boys of St. Paul’s. In 1734, 
Mr. Gates, another member of the society, and master of the 
children of the Chapel Royal, retired in disgust; and it was 
thus deprived of the assistance which the boys afforded it in 
singing the soprano parts. From this time, the academy be- 
came a seminary for the instruction of youth in the principles of 
music, and the laws of harmony. Dr. Pepusch, who was one 
of its founders, was anxious in accomplishing this measure ; 
and by the expedients of educating boys for this purpose, and 
admitting auditor members, the subsistence of the academy 
was continued. 

The Royat Acapemy of Music was formed by the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry of the kingdom for the performance 
of operas, composed by Mr. Handel, and conducted by 
lim at the theatre in the Haymarket. The subscription 
amounted to 50,0001. and the king besides subscribing 1,000] 
allowed the society to assume the title of Royal Academy. 
It consisted of a governor, deputy governor, and twenty direc- 
tors. On occasion of a contest between Handel and Sene- 
sino, one of the performers, in which the directors took the 
part of the latter, the academy was dissolved, after having 
subsisted with reputation for more than nine years. 

AGostTIno PauLo de VALERONA, an eminent musical com- 
poser, was born in 1593 ; educated in the Roman school of music 
under Bernado Nanini, and succeeded Sordano as master of 
the pontifical chapel at St. Peter’s: he is represented as one of 
the most scientific and inventive composers of his time, in 
every species of music, and his productions of four, six, or eight 
chuirs, or chorusses, were the admiration of all Rome. Padre 
Martini has preserved an Agnus Del, in eight parts, of this 
composer, which is a very extraordinary performance. He 
died in 1629, at the age of thirty six years. 

Avserti Domrnico,a Venetian dillettanti, was gifted with 
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genius and exquisite taste. He was one of the corps diploma- 
tigue, and secretary to the Venetian ambassador at Madrid : 
at a time when there was little melody in harpsichord lessons, 
he brought about a revolution in the style of playing that in- 
strument, by giving a single treble to a rapid base, composed 
of cords, broken into groups of semiquavers; which it was so 
easy to imitate, that composers and players soon grew tired 
asd ashamed of it. Jerig, at Paris, and Vento, in London, 
glutted the public with whule volumes of lessons upon Alber- 
ti's base; but none ever composed such elegant treble parts 
for keyed instruments; the melody of which still holds its 
ground through all the vicissitudes of sixty years; a prodigious 
longevity for a musical production in point of taste! There is a 
little history belonging to the publication of Alberti’s lessons in 
England worth recording, as a beacon to plagiarists. The first 
time these lessons were heard in London, was at Hickford’s 
rooms, where they were admirably performed by Jozzi, thesecond 
singer at the Opera, at his own benefit; who not only passed 
them off for his own compositions, but printed them, and had 
the courage to affix his name to the title page, and the con- 
science to sell them for a guinea a book, equal at least to two 
guineas now. Unluckily for the author of this fraud, but 
not before many copies of it were sold, a gentleman, just re- 
turned from Venice, being possessed of a manuscript copy of 
these sonatas in Alberti’s own hand writing, made Walsh, the 
music-seller, a present of the book, on purpose to expose the 
transaction. Walsh having obtained the manuscript upon 
such easy terms, sold the eight charming sonatas for six shil- 
lings a book. The style being new, and so much more within 
the power of gentlemen and ladies to execute, than the rich 
and complicated pieces of Handel, and the wild and original 
legerdemain of Searlatti, had a prodigious sale, and soon 
obliged Jozzi to make a precipitate retreat to Holland, where 
he practised the same trick, but not with equal profit. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE RECRUITING PARTY. 
A TALE. 


(Concluded from page 134.) 


THIS time was now arrived, and William would have im- 
mediately applied to his lordship, had not an unthought of 
obstacle interposed. All the letters from which this informa- 
tion had been gained, were merely signed with the initial B. 
In the brief memoir of her life, which Mrs. Beverly had writ- 
ten, she had cautiously avoided repeating his name, and death 
had prevented her confiding to her child a secret which she 
wished no one else to know. William was deeply ruminating 
on this unfortunate concealment, when Captain Pemberton 
entered. Le held out his hand to the desponding yeuth with 
an air of condolence. “ Iam sorry tc hear of your misfortune, 
Beverly,” said he, “ very sorry, upon my soul; and I am come 
to see if 1 can be of any service to you.” William thanked 
him; but the caution Foster had given him, put him upon his 
guard, and he resolved neither to ask his advice, nor receive 
any favours from him, if he could avoid it. “ It is plaguy 
unfortunate,” resumed the captain, “ that the regiment should 
be just now ordered abroad.” “ Abroad, sir!” repeated Wil- 
liam, with an accent of dismay. ‘“ Yes, we must proceed to 
Plymouth immediately, and our next orders will no doubt be 
tor embarkation.” “ Good God, sir!” cried William, “ and is 
there no hopes of my obtaining my discharge? Poor Eliza! 
what will become of her? Indeed, sir, I cannot leave my sis- 
ter.” “ IT know not how to advise you,” said Pemberton, with 
affected concern; “ she would be exposed to a thousand 
dangers and hardships, were it even possible to take her with 
the regiment. Jlave you no friends; norelations?” “ None, 
sir,” replied William, thrown off his guard. The captain 
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appeared to meditate. “ [ll tell you what, Beverly,” said he, 
« | feel for the situation of your sister, and would do any thing 
to serve you. I have a sister in London, a widow, not very 
young, and of a most amiable disposition; I think she would, 
upon my recommendation, take your sister as a companion : 
it would be an eligible situation for her. What do you say ?” 
Beverly paused a few moments. The proposal seemed truly 
generous. The regiment was going to Plymouth, and the 
captain’s sister resided in London. The captain, consequently, 
could have no designs upon the person of Eliza, and Beverly 
began to be ashamed of his giving such ready credit to the in- 
sinuations of Foster, who might have a private pique against 
his superior officer. The proposal appeared too disinterested 
to be refused, and William hastily communicated it to his 
sister. ‘Che idea of being separated from her brother was a 
new affliction to Eliza; but when he pointed out to her the 
dangers to which she would be exposed, if she accompanied 
him, and when she reflected on their present indigence, she 
thankfully accepted the captain’s proposal, who gave his word 
that he would immediately write to his sister, and secure her 
a kind reception. 

William repeated what had passed to his friend the ensign, 
as soon as he could get an opportunity of speaking to him. 
At this interview, Foster appeared thoughtful and perplexed. 
“TI never heard of this sister the captain speaks of,” said he; 
“ however, Iam going to London, and I will give you my 
address: when you learn the name of the person to whom 
Eliza is going, let me know, and [I will find out if all is right.” 
William was highly satisfied with this arrangement, and as 
soon as the funeral obsequies were performed, Eliza, with a 
heavy heart, prepared for her journey to London. The cap- 
tain gave her a direction to Mrs. Wilkinson, Bloomsbury 
square, a copy of which William immediately sent to Foster, 
The next day being fixed on for the departure of Eliza, it was 
mpossible for him to receive an answer in tiie to prevent his 


sister’s journey, and he cautiously avoided all appearance of 


apprehension, that he might not unnecessarily alarm her, and 
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add to the affliction she already experienced. Eliza, gn her side, 
strove to appear contented, but when she had taken a last 
look of her beloved brother, and her imagination presented to 
her the possibility of her soon losing her only friend and_pro- 
tector, all her fortitude forsook her, and she yielded to the 
most violent emotions of grief. Her fellow travellers eridea- 
youred to console and amuse her, and fearful of giving them 
unnecessary trouble, she strove to appear composed. 

It was evening when the stage reached London. The hurry 
and bustle alarmed her, and almost overcome with fatigue and 
anxiety, she reclined upon a bench in the coach office: at 
that moment a genteel young man accosted her, and in a low 
voice inquired if her name was not Beverly. Eliza half rose, 
and replied, “ It is, sir; I presume you can direct me how to 
find Mrs. Wilkinson’s residence?” “ I assure you I am 
wholly ignorant of it,” replied he, “ and I fear you have got 
a wrong direction; for I lave made every inquiry, and can 
discover no such person.” Good God! what am I to do?” 
exclaimed Eliza, “I thought you came from her.” I entreat 
you not to alarm yourself,” returned the gentleman; “ I am 
happy that I have met with you. My name is Foster; per- 
haps you have heard your brother mention me.” “ Ah, yes,” 
returned Eliza, with animation; “I have heard of all your 
goodness to him ;” and at the recollection, she burst into tears. 
‘“‘ Yor heaven’s sake,” said Foster, “ do not give way to this 
emotion; you will be observed ; trust me, I will protect you; 
you would not be more safe even with your own brother.” 
Ile took her hand tenderly, but respectfully, and Eliza felt 
his kindness at that moment most consolatory. “ But 
where can I go?” said she, “ what is to become of me?” “I 
am as much at a loss as yourself,” replied Fostor, with embar- 
rassment; * I have no connexions in London, at least none 
that I could introduce you to. I live at a hotel; but I will 
quire among these people, perhaps I may be able to procure 
you a decent lodging for to-night.” He had scarcely spoken, 
when a chariot stopped at the door, and a coarse voice inquired 
if'a passenger named Beverly had arrive in the Exeter coach 
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Eliza sprang forward : “ Ob, yes; it is for me the lady is in- 
quiring ; it is Mrs. Wilkinson.” Foster hurried to the door; 
the step of the carriage was let down, and he observed a stout 
well dressed woman inside, but although the light was strong, 
he could not discern her features, as she wore a deep veil. 
“ Tell Miss Beverly to come into the carriage,” said she, “and 
put up her luggage behind.” Eliza, relieved from her recent 
alarm, prepared to ascend the step of the chariot, but she 
trembled so much that she was obliged to lean on Foster for 
support. I hope all is right,” said he, sighing, and in a low 
voice, “ may heaven protect and guard you, sweet girl!” He 
then hastily retreated from the carriage, and Eliza lost sight of 
him: his last expression, however, sunk deep in her memory, 
and she could not but feel surprised at the extraordinary in- 
terest he appeared to take in her fate. 

As soon as the carriage drove off, Mrs. Wilkinson turned to 
Eliza, and inquired if she was acquainted with the gentleman 
who had just left her. ‘“ No, madam,” replied Eliza, “ I do 
not think I have seen him more than once before; but he has 
been very good to my brother, and was so kind as to offer me 
his protection to-night, when I was at a loss to discover your 
residence. I believe Captain Pemberton gave me a wrong 
direction.” Mrs. Wilkinson replied only with a laugh, which 
a little disconcerted Eliza. “ I have lately removed from the 
house I was in, when the captain saw me last,” said the lady ; 
« but really I am much diverted with this young man’s offer 
of protection ; it is a lucky thing for you, child, that I arrived 
in time.” Eliza asked an explanation, but Mrs. Wilkinson 
only laughed, and replied, “ No matter; I will tell you another 
time; I thought the youth looked dolefully disconcerted.” 
The carriage now stopped at a large house, at the door of 
which Eliza observed a lamp more brilliant than any in the 
street, and turning her head as she alighted, she perceived 
Foster watching at a little distance. The circumstance sur- 
prised her, but fearful of exciting the sarcastic remarks of 
Mrs. Wilkinson, she followed that lady into a most elegantly 
furnished apartment. Eliza stood respectfully waiting hev 
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commands, when Mrs. Wilkinson observing her mistase, said, 
“ T dare say you are so much fatigued, my dear, that you will 
be glad to retire to rest: come with me.” She then took a 
taper from the servant, who stood eying Eliza with evident 
curiosity, and led the way to a neat well furnished apartment, 
in which supper was laid for two. “ My daughters are gone 
to the play,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, “ so I shall defer introducing 
you to them till to-morrow: come, we will sup together. 
Observe Eliza, you are not to consider yourself a servant; you 
are to be my companion.” “ You are very good, madam; 
very good indeed,” said Eliza; her heart brimful of love and 
gratitude; “ but excuse me, I have no appetite just now.” 
“ Well then, take a glass of wine and biscuit,” said Mrs. Wil- 
kinson; “ to-morrow I hope you will be in better spirits.” 
Eliza complied, and being shewn to her bed-room, Mrs. 
Wilkinson wished her a good night, and left her. Eliza was 
no sooner alone than falling upon her knees, she returned 
thanks to heaven for the protection it had afforded her: she 
continued some time in prayer, and then undressing hersel;, 
endeavoured to obtain a temporary forgetfulness of her sorrows 
in sleep. Her slumbers were soon broken by a rapping at the 
door; and curiosity inducing her to listen, she thought she 
could distinguish the voice of Mrs. Wilkinson in loud argument 
with aman. She could not catch any of the words, but in 
about a quarter of an hour she heard the visitor depart. Again 
she strove to compose herself to sleep, but a fresh noise again 
roused her; loud knocking at the street door, mingled voices 
laughing, and quick treading steps succeeded, Eliza, with 
astonishment, heard the clock strike two, and yet the family 
did not retire to rest;-at Jength all was silent, and Eliza 
obtained a few hours repose. 

Fearful of intruding, she remained in her chamber till 
summoned to breakfast by a servant. When she entered the 
parlour, she found Mrs. Wilkinson alone, and apparently out 
of humour. So, Miss Beverly,” said she, “ the gentleman 
who attended you last night was Ensign Foster.” “ He told 
me so, madam,” replied Eliza, timidly, He is an impetti- 
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nent fellow,” observed Mrs. Wilkinson, angrily, “ and I shall 
let the captain know of his conduct.” “ Las he offended you, 
madam?” Mrs. Wilkinson appeared to recollect herself. 
“ His oificious interference shall not pass unresented, I can 
assure him; hut eat your breakfast, child, it does not signify.” 
Eliza neither knew what to say nor to think, and the entrance 
of the two young ladies, whom Mrs. Wilkinson introduced as 
her daughters Maria and Louisa, gave a change to the conver- 
sation. Their discourse was chiefly about the play, but they 
occasionally looked at Eliza with significance, and when she 
replied to their questions, exchanged a sort of sneering laugh 
with each other. Eliza, thinking that her rusticity excited 
their ridicule, felt'a little embarrassed ; but the good-nature of 
the mother compensated for the daughters’ rudeness, and she 
reconciled herself with the idea that she should get used to 
fashionable manners in time. 

The party had just dined when a carriage drove quickly up 
to the door, and a thundering peal announced a visitor of 
consequence. ‘ Who can that be?” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkin- 
son; and running to the window, she immediately recognised 
the person who was alighting. “ "Tis old Winterface,” cried 
she, turning to her daughters. “ What can bring him here at 
this time of day? Miss Beverly had better retire.” Eliza 
rose from table, when her hostess changed her mind. “ No, 
no,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, laughing; “ you may stay; we will 
teaze him a bit; it will be a good joke.” Eliza could not 
readily comprehend the jest, and would have given the world 
to have escaped, but the doer was thrown open, and a tall 
fashionable looking man entered. Mrs. Wilkinson slightly 
courtesied. ‘¢ This isan unexpected honour, my lord.” He 
replied not; but looking round the room, his eyes fixed upon 
Eliza, who stood blushing and trembling, though she knew not 
what to apprehend. He started, and muttered to himself, “ ix 
is true then. I need not ask,” said he, aloud, “ if that young 
lady is Eliza Beverly; her person convinces me that I have 
not been misinformed.” You are quite correct, my lord,” 
returned Mrs. Wilkinson; “ but I did not know that the 
captain had apprised you.” Name him not,” exclaimed the 
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nobleman, vehemently interrupting her. “ Curse on his licen- 
tiousness. Come, madam,” continued he, grasping Eliza’s arm, 
“ you must go with me.” Terrified, she strove to escape from 
his hold. “ My lord,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, “ what do you 
mean? that young woman must not quit my protection.’ 
“ Your protection! wretch! I tell you she shall go with me,” 
replied he, with furious and impassioned gestures “ Nay, my 
lord,” interposed Mrs. Wilkinson, though apparently confused 
and intimidated, “ your son confided her to my care, and my 
honour is at stake.” “ Your honour!” repeated the peer, 
sneeringly ; “ I tell you Pemberton is a villain; you expect 
him to-morrow, and then tell him that his victim is safe in the 
arms of a father; that the innocent creature he would have 
sacrificed, is his own sister. Now, madam, dispute my autho- 
rity if you dare!” Mrs. Wilkinson appeared thunderstruck, 
and Eliza, believing that their strange visitor must be a mad- 
man, fell upon her knees. “ Indeed! indeed!” said she; 
“this must be a mistake; I am not the captain’s sister; I 
have no father, no mother; I am a poor friendless orphan.” 
Lord Besborough gazed on her with visible emotion; then 
eagerly snatching her up in his arms, while tears rolled down 
his furrowed cheeks, he exclaimed, “ Eliza, dear neglected 
mnocent! fear not; I am indeed your father! but come, my 
child, I will never again forsake you; come home with me, 
and all shall be explained.” Again he embraced her tenderly, 
and without further opposition from Mrs. Wilkinson, led her 
to his carriage. 

As soon as she was a little recovered from the agitation 
occasioned by such a sudden surprise, he explained to her the 
particulars which have been already related, and informed her, 
that his libertine son had sent her to Mrs. Wilkinson, who was 
an abandoned character, for the basest purpose. “ To the 
generous interference of young Foster,” said Lord Besborough, 
“JT am indebted for the knowledge of your situation: he 
applied to Mrs. Wilkinson last night, and finding she insolently 
refused to give you up, he informed me of the whole transac- 
tion, little imagining how interesting the intelligence would 
prove.” Eliza listened with pleasure and surprise to this ex- 
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traordinary recital, and when it was ended, she said, hesita- 
tingly, “ And is Captain Pemberton really my brother? I am 
afraid I shall never love him as such; but what will become 
ef my dear William?” “I will take care of him,” replied 
Lord Besborough; “ he shall come and see us, and I will get 
him a commission.” Eliza was overjoyed, and pressed her 
father’s hand in silent rapture. “ And I am to live with you 
my lord?” “ Yes, my dear; I am a widower now, and you 
shall keep my house, unless——--—” (here Lord Besborough 
smiled.) ‘ Unless what, my lord?” asked Eliza, looking ear 
nestly in his face. ‘ Unless Foster should repeat the declara- 
tion that he made to me this morning,” replied Lord Besbo- 
rough, smiling. “ He isa worthy young man, Eliza, and 1 
would give you to him with pleasure; for I am convinced he 
loves you.” Elizablushed. He is almost a stranger to me,” 
said she; “ but I owe him eterual gratitude for his noble con- 
duct.” You do indeed,” said her father, sighing, “ the errors 
of my former conduct make me more lenient to those of my 
son, and I hope this lesson will effect more than all my admo- 
nitions could do. You must forgive him, my child, and be 
grateful to heaven for this providential escape.” 

As soon as they reached home, Lord Besborough wrote to 
his son, and desired him to come to him immediately: he then 
made it his first care to obtain William’s discharge, and pur- 
chased a commission for him in the guards, requesting him to 
harbour no animosity against Pemberton, whose present ex- 
posure and shame must be a severe punishment. William 
hastened to town to embrace his beloved sister, and was re- 
ceived by Lord Besborough with paternal kindness. Pember- 
ton appeared sincerely ashamed of his past misconduct, and 
promised, in future, to regulate his conduct by the strictest 
rules of morality. Foster received the warmest thanks from 
the grateful William, and encouraged by the kindness of Lord 
Besborough, solicited permission to pay his addresses to Eliza, 
who soon consented to give him her hand. 

Lord Besborough wishing to introduce Eliza to the world as 
his acknowledged daughter, had her carefully instructed in 
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every elegant accomplishment, and proudly beheld her excel 
in every attainment, without losing. the native simplicity of 
manner, or that purity of heart which regulated her conduct, 
and rendered her an object of equal esteem and admiration to 
the amiable man, who, while poor and friendless, had devoted 
his heart to her with the truest and most generous affection. 
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WHILE our cotemporary essayists are so much alarmed, 
and not without reason, at the increase of sectaries, and the 
increasing number of converts to methodism, and pour out 
their invectives on those who separate themselves from the 
mother church ; it may not be amiss, instead of railing against 
them for so doing, to endeavour to bring them back, by con- 
vincing them of their error; and, by coolly inquiring into the 
cause of their dereliction, find out a remedy that shall prevent 
its recurrence. In our humble opinion, the evil originates in 
the want of accommodation for the poor, or wayfaring man. 

Our learned pastors may enforce the practice of valuable 
precepts by metaphysical disquisition, sublime diction, figura- 
tive expressions, or rounded periods, to the delight of their 
more refined hearers; hut how can they expect to gain the 
attention and attendance of the poor and illiterate, if they 
will not address them in plain and energetic language, within 
the level of their comprehension; and unless they take care 
that every accommodation is granted them; for, in a place of 
worship, nearly all distinctions should cease; and if the poor 
be not allowed to have ornamented pews, they at least should 
not want seats, 
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Under such unfavourable circumstances, can we be sur- 
prised that they should fly for religious consolation to him 
who is called the evangelical preacher, whom chance, or 
friendship, may have introduced to their notice; his life and 
habits are similar to their own; he exhorts them in their own 
words; and the stories he relates, however ridicolous to us, 
are familiar to their comprehensions; he confines himself to 
one imperious religious duty; relates the punishment that 
awaits its Omission, as every one may read in the New or 
Old Testament; concludes with enthusiastic fervor, in terrify- 
ing them from the commission of a like offence; and leaves 
them with the most pathetic appeals for mercy from above. 

Besides their being won by the affected simplicity and 
humble demeanour of these people, the poor and iufirm are 
enabled to possess a comfortable seat at a cheap rate; and to 
themselves they appear of more consequence than when only 
permitted to stand at an awful distance, lest they should 
contaminate the walls of some extra parochial sanctum sanc- 
torum. 

Many, I am convinced, would never leave the religion of 
their fathers, could they be allowed the consolation for which 
they go; but, in the morning, this temple is too crowded for 
them to gain a reception, and the evening service, which is too 
generally doled over by one whom superanuation obliges to un- 
dertake the task for half his hire, leaves the aged to regret that 
they could not hear what they wished, and the young to 
complain of its being unintelligible, unmeaning, and unm- 
teresting. 

Let us look round on these chapels of ease, as they are 
called, and see how far they are instrumental in the dissemi- 
nation of religious principles: a speculator builds a row of 
houses; he thinks a chapel would answer; he builds a House 
of God; but it is to the god Plutus he dedicates it. He gilds 
the polished corners of his temple; he erects an elegant organ; 
the windows gleam with all the transparent hues of the rain- 
bow; the pulpit is ornamented by “ the cunning worker of 
gold and of crimson;” singing men and singing women are 
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hired, for the voice of infants are no longer encouraged; the 
tones of charity are too vulgar to the ear of those who have 
but a few hours before been ravished by the notes of an Italian 
performer; he hires what is termed a popular preacher, a 
name too often applied to an empty declaimer; and thus his 
chapel, at an enormous subscription, is filled with blue, and 
with purple, and fine linen. 

Is this a place for the child of adversity; the devout, but 
poverty stricken widow? To her the consolation of religion is 
here denied: where is the long remembered pauper, and the 
ruined spendthrift, “ now no longer proud,” to repair? those 
who would return to the bosom of theirGod? Will the parish 
church hold all these? Cannot you then, Mr. Speculator, 
afford one recess to set up a few gratuitous seats in some ob- 
scure part of your chapel? can you not spare a few pounds 
from your trade of religion, to erect a solitary bench for the 
low and the humble? 

Strip the tasselled foolery from your pampered verger, who 
would drive the poor from the altar which you have polluted ; 
and let that buy the poor those accommodations your parsi- 
mony would deprive them of. It was but last Sunday, tliat 
an aged, but clean man, had nearly dropt from fatigue, had I 








not, at the suggestion of an amiable female, procured him a 
seat; which Mr. Pew-opener declared, he gave him at the 
hazard of losing his situation; but which the expected Christ- 
mas-box induced him to risk. Yet, sir, I heard this builder 
of a house to Mammon panegyrised by a minister of God, a 
worthy man too, and doubtless ignorant of what I have com- 
plained of, “ When I think of the munificent erector of this 
chapel,” said he, “ of the comforts and conveniences with 
which he has made this house of God to abound for the 
accommodation of his creatures------—~” he forgot to say, and 


for which he only receives four pounds a seat per annum ; and 
half a guinea for a servant; had he, could he with deceucy 
have said this, I believe that the interested views of this man 
would then have been, as they deservedly ought to be, con- 
demned by him. 


C. 
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ANECDOTES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 
NO. V. 


MARGARET ROPER 


WAS the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas More; she married 
William Roper, the soa and heir of John Roper, Esq. protho- 
notary of the Ky © 

This lady, who genius of her father in a very 
high degree, was not only nifstress of the fashionable aecom- 
plishments of her sex, but was also a great proficient in lan- 
guages, arts and sciences. ‘The parental and filial affection 
betwixt the father and the daugiter, was increased by every 
principle of endearment that could compose the most perfect 
friendship. She died in 1544, and was buried, according to 
her dying request, with her father’s head mm her arms. 

Her body is in the Roper’s vault at St. Dunstan’s church, 
Canterbury, near which, part of their ancient seat is still re- 
maining. In the wall of this vault tsa small niche, where, 
behind an iron grate, is kept a scull, called Sir‘ Thomas More's, 
which a learned clergyman declires he has seen several times 
on the opening of a vault belonging to the descendants of the 


Ropers. 


erere-- = 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


Who reasoned much better on state affairs than on works 
of art, was persuaded that shadows were unnatural in paint- 
ing, and ordered Isaac Oliver to paint her without any. One 
striking feature in the queen’s face, was her high nose. This 
circumstance is mentioned, because it is not justly represented 
in many pictures and prints of her. See Naunton’s Frag- 
ments Regalia. , 
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FRANCES, DUTCHESS OF RICHMOND, 


Livep in 1625: she was the daughter of Thomas Lord 
Howard, of Bindon, son to Thomas Duke of Norfolk: she 
was first married to one Prannell, a vintner’s son in London, 
who was possessed of a good estate: this match seems to have 
been the effects of youthful passion. Upon the decease ot 
Prannell in 1599, who lived but a short time after his marriage, 
she was courted by Sir George Rodney, a West country gen- 
tleman, to whose addresses she seemed to listen, but soon 
deserted him, and was married to Edward Earl of Hertford. 
Upon this marriage, Sir George wrote her a tender copy of 
verses in his own blood, and presently after ran himself upon 
his sword. Her third husband was Lodowick, Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, who left hera widow. The aims of great 
beauties, like those of conquerurs, are boundless. Upon the 
death of the duke, she aspired to the king, but died in her 
state of widowhood. Her vanity was even greater than her 
personal charms: she affected much state in her household, 
and was a great pretender to generosity. Wilson says, that 
she caused a sham inventory of presents of plate to the Queen 
of Bohemia, to be handed about, which she never sent. 


LUCIA HARRINGTON 


Was sister and coheir of John, the second Lord Harrington, 
and wife of Edward, Earl of Bedtord; a woman of uncommon 
taste and spirit, but vain, generous, and bountiful to excess. 
She was a great patroness of poets, particularly of Donne, 
Johnson, Drayton, and Daniel, who frequently experienced 
her munificence. Drayton in particular says, that “ she rained 
upon him her sweet showers of gold,” for which they in re- 
turn were lavish in their incense. She, upon a moderate 
calculation, paid them as much for their panegyric, as Octavia 
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did Virgil for his encomium on Marcellus. She spent a great 
part of the earl her husband’s fortune, and her own along 
with it. 

Sir Thomas Roe has addressed a letter to her, as one skilled 
in ancient medals; and she is celebrated by Sir William Tem- 
ple, “ for projecting the most perfect figure of a garden that 
he ever saw.” This garden was at Moor Park, in Hertford- 
shire, now the seat of Sir Laurence Dundas. 


FRANCES, COUNTESS OF SOMERSET, 


Was the eldest daughter of Thomas Howard, Earl of Suf- 
tulk, and wife of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, one of the 
completest beauties of her time. Wilson, who detested her 
character, could not help doing justice to her person, by own- 
ing, “ that she had a sweet and bewitching countenance.” 
Nature had not been so favourable to the Earl of Essex ; his 
features were harsh, and his manner ungracious. Prepossessed 
with a violent passion for the Earl of Somerset, she is said 
to have given him drugs; these she had of Dr. Forman, an 
astrologer. Lilly says, that he wrote in a book, “ This I made 
the devil write, with his own hands, in Lambeth fields, 1596. 


LADY ANNE CLIFFORD 


Was daughter and heiress of George Clifford, Earl of Cum- 
berland, the famous adventurer, whose spirit she inherited. 
She was first married to Richard Saville, Earl of Dorset, a 
man of merit, whose memory was ever dear to her, and whose 
life she has written. Her second husband was Piulip, Parl of 
Pembroke, a man every way unworthy of her. She founded 
two hospitals, repaired or built seven churches and six castles. 
She died in the year 1676. Bishop Rainbow, in her funeral 
sermon, is very circumstantial as to her character; among 
the peculiarities of which he says, that she was of @ humour 
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pleasing toall, yet like to none ; her dress not disliked by any, 
yet imitated by none. She was mistress of forecast and after- 
cast, and was strictly regular inall her accounts. Dr. Donne 
says, she knew well how to discuurse of all things, from pre- 
destination to slea silk (untwisted silk.) She was strongly 
solicited to go to Whitehall after the restoration, but she de- 
clined it, saying, that if she went thither, she must havea 
pair of blinkers, such as obstruct the sight of untractable 
horses, lest she should see such things as would offend her in 


that licentious court. 








LADY MARY VERE 


Was the wife of Sir Horace Vere, and had the care of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James the Second, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Princess Elizabeth. She was a woman 
of exemplary conduct as a wife and a mother, and seems to 
have been as emiment for her piety as her husband for his 


valour. Archbishop Usher, in a letter addressed to her, 
speaks in a very elevated strain; “If I have any insight,” 
says that prelate, “ in things of this nature, or have any judg- 
ment to discern of spirits, I lave clearly beheld engraven in 
your soul, the image and superscription of my God.” She 
died the 25th December, 1671, in the 91st year of her age. 


THE LADY ANNA, DAUGHTER OF CHARLES I. 


Diep the 8th of December, 1640. When she lay upon 
her death bed, and nature was almost spent, she was desired 
by one of her attendants to pray. She said she was not able 
to say her long prayer, meaning the Lord’s prayer; but she 
would say her short one, “ Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that 
I sleep not the sleep of death.” The little innocent had no 
sooner pronounced these words than she expired, She was 
not quite four years of age. 
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THE LADY LETTICE, VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 


Turs excellent lady was daughter of Sir Richard Morrison, 
of Tooley park, in Leicestershire, and relict of the famous 
Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, who was killed in the first 
battle of Newbury. When that great and amiable man was 
no more, she fixed her eyes on heaven, and though sunk in 
the deepest affliction, she soon found that relief from acts of 
piety and devotion, which nothing else could have adminis- 
tered. After the tumult of her grief had subsided, and her 
mind was restored to its former tranquillity, she began to ex- 
perience that happiness which all are strangers to but the 
truly religious: she was constant in the public and private 
exercises of devotion, spent much of her time in family prayer, 
in singing psalms, and catechising her children and domestics. 
She frequently visited her poor neighbours, especially in their 
sickness, and would sometimes condescend to read religious 
hooks to them, while they were employed in spinning. She 
distributed a great number of pious tracts. She dicd in the 
year 1646. 


ANECDOTE. 


A Prince was one day hunting, and being cold, said to 
iis tutor, who accompanied hin, “ Give me my cloak.” 
“ Prince,” answered he, “ men of your birth ought not to ex- 
press themselves in the first person like those of inferior rank ; 
when they speak of themselves, they always make use of the 
plural; consequently, you should say, give us our mantle.” 
Some days after, in a violent fit of the tooth ache, he com- 
plained very much; but remembering the lesson he had before 
received, he cried out: “ Ah! our tooth, our tooth!” 
“ Mine certainly,” replied the tutor, “ does not ache.” “1 
see plainly,” said the prince, with a little humour; “ that the 
cloak belongs to us, and that the pain is for me alone.” 

VOL. XII.—-N, 3. U 
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THE STROLLER’s TALE. 


(Concluded from page 108.) 


TOO true, indeed it is, that experience must be bought: 
ah! how often did I disregard advice which I conceived was 
only prompted by envy at my supposed success, or from. nar- 
rowness of ideas. I was now to realize all these suggestions ; 
but if my story has caused one vagrant to return to the roof 
of a parent and solid enjoyment, I shall then have to say, 
that my errors have at last proved a warning to others. May 
they become better by what I have laid open to them, and 
contented in the situation fortune has chosen for them. 

Let not the unbounded applause, with which they see some 
of our brethren greeted by the multitude, deceive them: 
dearly do we pay tor it by the thousand privations we are 
obliged to undergo. And should any poor deluded female 
decide upon a theatrical life, let her friends deny her those 
plaudits she longs for; and, in the name of her honour, her 
everlasting peace here and hereafter, leave her not at rest, 
till she abjures a profession so dangerous to female honour. 

At this period I could indeed safely say--- 


“* Man delights not te; no, sir, nor woman neither.” 


At home I was an entire stranger to domestic enjoyment, 
and had to endure the trumpet-tongued reproaches of my wite ; 
reproaches which I too much deserved, but not from her whom 
I still loved. My child was linked with blackguards; I was 
deep in debt, and without the possibility of paying my creditors, 


“¢ Steep’d in poverty to the very lips ;” 


When one night we decamped without beat of drum. We 
wandered over fields and commons, fearful of our creditors, 
subsisting only on blackberries, and chance benevolence ; my 
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son, Orlando, otherwise Habbakuk, was an excellent mendi- 
cant; it had long been part of his business. At one time we 
were ruined by a fire; at another, obligéd to leave our busi- 
ness in some large manufacturing town for want of employ- 
ment; although we lied, recollect we were not impostors; we 
were really in want; but who would be charitable to vagrants, 
strollers? At length we gained courage to enter a village, 
where we joined some wretched itinerants, without a sixpence 
among them ; for this was a sharing company. 

One evening, an evening I well remember, for none of us 
had tasted aught since breakfast, we halted at the only ale- 
house that would receive us, and were huddled round the 
door, and making wry faces to a few countrymen, on whom 
we wished to levy contributions; a few wretched bills had 
been distributed; but, although the mob had no objection to 
be treated gratis, yet not a soul could we get to “ walk up ;” 
not a soul came to cheer us, till at length a recruiting serjeant 
passing with a few followers, we begged for their commisera- 
tion, which they granted; how could they do otherwise, when 
we offered to play them any comedy, tragedy, or farce they 
chose to fix on, and at a moment’s notice? Two young ladies 
had promised to come, unknown to their parents, if we could 
vet enough to play to; they were sent for, and “ The Re- 
cruiting Officer,” by desire of the marine serjeant, was en- 
acted. I leave my readers to guess how it was played; but I 
inform them, with the joy I then felt, that we netted each the 
enormous sum of sevenpence three farthings, while myself 
and wife gained a good supper from the wary serjeant, with 
an invitation to join his corps; however I[ did not quite con- 
clude with this expedient that night, but found my spirits 
again raised on the following day. Ina morning’s stroll, I 
met with some gentlemen, idlers of small fortunes, many of 
whom are to be seen in market towns waiting for a mail 
coach, or a squabble, to pass away that time which the coffce 
room leaves unoccupied: the novelty of my discourse caused 
them to wish they could be better acquainted with me. 1 
then informed them I belonged to a dramatic corps, and with 
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pleasure gained from them a bespeak for the following night. 
How I bowed to the ground for their condescension ! I ran to 
everjoy my comrades by this windfall of good luck, and while 
they sat about arranging the “ Mourning Bride, by particular 
desire,” I went to inform my wife of these unlooked for tidings ; 
but she was absent. “ Always out of the way,” I exclaimed, 
“ when you are wanted ;” I sat down playing with my fingers 
and thumbs, waiting her arrival ; I had pulled a bill to atoms; I 
was knawing a card for vexation, when my landlady put a 
note into my hand, in which, on opening, and overcoming the 
difficulty of some cramp spelling, I decyphered the following. 
words :— 


“ Mrs. Sidney’s compliments to Mr. Sidney, and ¢e//s him, 
that when J chose to degrade myself by marrying you, I was 
a green girl, lost to every sense of my own good; but I have 
now, thanks be praised, made use of my reason, and Serjeant 
Rifle has promised to protect me: it is no use for you to try 
to find us out, for we go directly to America; give my love to 
Orlando, and tell him to bea good boy, and take care of 
himself. Your once loving partner of the buskin, 

PHILLIPINA GONDIBERTA. 


_ Aman may reconcile himself to the loss of his wife in time, 
that is, if he cares but little about her; but all of us possess 
some share of pride, and a man does not like the world to 
know that he is despised by his helpmate, though he may re- 
turn her the compliment in private. 

However, I made the best of it; I knew it was of no use 
to seek after her, but attended to the Mourning Bride, which 
{ expected would reward me more substantially than grieving 
for the loss of my wife. As for poor Orlando, he borrowed 
some of his mamma’s philosophy, and was not long inconsol- 
able; but what to do after the profits of this bespeak were 
dispersed, there was the rub: itis true I had now but two to 
maintain, but our salaries decreased in more than an equal 
proportion. I was resolved to try my fortune in another 
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place, and, unregretted by any of my brethren, sat off for the 
next town with only myself to maintain; tor Master Habbakuk 
Orlando Sidney had got an engagement, at an increased salary, 
for driving away crows from an adjoining corn field. 

After an absence of some years, I found myself near Lon- 
don: at Croydon I gained a situation at ten shillings per 
week, for making myseif useful: I played any thing they gave 
me; and whether [ gained applause or hisses, to me was of 
little consequence ; my money was paid me at the end of the 
week, and by volunteering as prompter, some increase of 
salary fell to my share. There I saw heroes strut, and fret 
their hour upon the stage, without being surprised at their 
want of capacity, or without envying the plaudits which I 
heard them receive. I knew that, like myself, they would be 
puffed up with the applause they did not deserve, and in a 
little time, that they would, like myself, 


‘¢ _..- Be heard of no more.” 


The younger part of my companions imagined me a misan- 
thrope, and that I envied them the pleasure they received. 
Ah, they knew me not; or they would have known me to be 
their friend whenever I repressed their hopes, or begged them 
to return to their families. It was at this place I met with an 
old friend, a candidate for private theatrical fame; be not 
surprised when I tell you this would-be Kemble had an im- 
pediment in his speech, yet he aspired to first parts in 
tragedy: flattered by foolish friends, he lavished away large 
sums in getting up his plays; he ever dressed himself in the 
most costly style; had fine cards engraved, and every thing 
equal to the mechanism and expence of a Theatre Royal ; 
how chop-fallen was he now! the ridicule of the company. 
What was become of his cfficious laughing friends? They were 
all gone ; they were buzzing round another butterfly fool of pros- 
perity, whom they would also in turn desert. “ How I ought to 
have thanked you,” said he, “ instead of resenting the mortal 
stab you gave my vanity, after my first appearance; if I had 
considered it properly, what misery should I have escaped !” 

U2 
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I recollected the circumstance he alluded to, and related the 
particulars :—One evening, as I was lounging at a theatrical li- 
brary (my custom always in an afternoon), a well dressed man, 
whom I knéw not, came in. We heroes of the sock soon assimi- 
late. ‘ Did you,’ said he, carelessly, ‘ see the Hamlet last night 
at the Minor ? ¢ Yes,’ said I. ¢ Well, and what did you think 
of it?” © Think of it! why, it was execrable.’ ¢ But you liked 
the same person’s Crack in the afterpiece?’ ‘ Worse and 
worse,’ I exclaimed,‘ the fellow that attempts to play as he 
does, withouta single requisite, ought to be kicked off the stage. 
Did you mind, sir, said I, not being aware that my hearer 
lisped, ‘ how the fellow clipped the esses?” At this time some 
one trod on my toe; I highly resented it, and proceeded, 
‘Why, sir, the wretch must be either a fool or a madman; 
and I should, if I were his relation, think myself authorised to 
lock him up” He wished me a good night, and retired, as I 
thought, rather precipitately. 

‘Good God !’ exclaimed the master of the shop; ‘ what 
a madman you are; you have, I dare say, affronted one of my 
best customers. Did not you feel when I trod on your toe? 
how stupid: why the man you have been giving your opinion 
to so freely, is the very Hamlet, and the very Crack, you so 
severely criticised: you should recollect, he is a gentleman of 
good property; why he lays out with me nearly a hundred 
pounds a year.’ But I was quite easy with regard to his feel- 
ings; I knew I should not much injure them ; his vanity would 
‘prevent that, and he would attribute my criticism, as he did, 
to envy, or want of knowledge ; and I was right. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ had I acted otherwise, I should have 
kept that fortune which is now gone, and long ere this, relin- 
quished these 








“ Trappings of my folly.” 


From Croydon-I was discharged for inebriety; glad to 
drown the cares of the past, the present, and the future, I 
would accept of drink from any one that offered; it was 
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answering the landlord’s purpose to allow me the run of his 
house, for I amused his company. “ Villanous company 
brought me to this.” I could relate a number of anecdotes, 
and the “ Cat and the Tailor” never failed to gain me gin and 
water for the evening; but the next day, unhinged, nervous, 
and bloated, my memory failed me: at length I got hissed so 
often, that the manager would bear it no longer; yet I oft 
exclaimed--- ; 


o Tell me why, good beaven, 

Thou mad’st me what I am, with all the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 

That fill the happiest man. Ah! rather why, 
Did’st thou not form me sordid as my fate, 

Base minded, dull, fit to carry burdens ? 

Why have I sense to know the curse that’s on me? 
Is this just dealing, Nature ?”’ 


I forgot, while I was thus elegantly apostrophising, that I 
was exactly formed for what I had been accusing fate of the 
want; I was strong enough to carry burdens, and I had all 
the elegant desires of a cobler’s son; but I spoke in poetry, 
in which metaphors are allowed their utmost latitude. 

When things arrive at the worst, itis said they will mend, 
yetaman will not think this suthicient encouragement to hope, 
while he is apparently consigned to endless adversity. , 

I was one afternoon musing on my fate, with my eyes 
sometimes kent on the fire of the public house parlour, at 
other times poring over a newspaper, and turning in my mind 
if a halter or a razor would best suit my suicidical ideas, when 
I thought I recognised my own name ; this appeared to me so 
much like what I had so frequently read of in romances, or 
novels, that I regarded it as a mere “ coinage of the brain,” 
which was certainly not in its clearest state; but I took up 
the paper to the light, and really discovered the following 
advertisement :—- 


“If James Waxford, who was apprenticed to: his father, 
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the late William Waxford, Shoemaker, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, deceased, who, some time ago, as it is supposed, 
joined a company of players at Hertford, will apply to Messrs. 
Alibi and Capias, he will hear of something to his advantage.” 


“ Why, that’s me!” I exclaimed, and I exclaimed it so loud 
and so often, that my landlord, fearing for my wits, or that I 
had got drunk once more upon credit, entered the room. I 
immediately informed him, that Sydney was only my travel- 
ling name; he doubted me to be the person, till he could 
doubt no longer; he was convinced, and shaking me by the 
hand, declared he always thought there was something about 
me vastly superior to a wagrant. 

This was no time to indulge in grief; I, ’tis true, liked my 
father, but I loved myself; he was dead; could it he helped; 
his death saved my life; I felt myself a new man; before this, 
exertion was useless, I had nothing to exert myself for: the 
man who flounders in a quagmire, only gets deeper in the mud; 
this idea kept me quiet; but now I felt, if ever I was_pos- 
sessed of money, I would keepit; Boniface gave me the 
means, and behold me at Clifford’s Inn on the following 
morning. Before this accident, I had adopted, with many 
other worldly prejudices, a detestation of lawyers, which my 
detention, for the supposed murder of my father, rather 
strengthened than allayed; now I really thought them very tole- 
rable kind of gentlemen ; we are all of us children of circum- 
stance, and I hope I may with others be allowed to rescind 
my errors. 

Messrs. Alibi and Capias delivered into my hands, in due 
form, the sum of 5401. while my father’s house, which was lis 
own, now became mine in right of inheritance; it was well 
stocked with boots and shoes; itis true, it had been shut up 
some little time; bnt I meant to leave no industry untried to 
bring it again into notice. : 

I sat about my work of reformation with avidity; I had 
repainted, in large letters, “ the original shop from over the 
way ;” I regained my father’s customers, who thought me dead ; 
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and sent for my son; he was at an age when the heart has 
little choice; some wholesome correction dissipated his vagrant 
ideas; I related to him the errors and the misery his father 
had endured, and he was wise enough to become a cordwainer. 

My narrative will now be concluded in few words. I now 
learnt what true comfort was. In my little back parlour, 
surrounded by neatness and economy, I often related my tale. 
My wife died miserably in America, and [ took another help- 
mate; we have been married six months; but perhaps that is 
too short a time to judge whether happiness will continue ; 
but at present we appear contented. When I travel, if there 
be a theatrical exhibition, I always trequent it, and sometimes 
privately command a play; but when I hear of any one think- 
ing to commence that profession, I conjure them to turn 
chimney sweepers, scavengers, slaves of any sort, rather than 
take up the disgraceful one of an itinerant performer. 

C. 


ee 


ELLEN; 


THE PARSONAGE, 


ere 


(Continued from page 148.) 





TO CHARLES D » ESQ. 


M------ Park. 
GOD of heaven! in what a state am I, my friend: my 
heart is torn by the cruellest emotions that can lacerate the 
breast of man; suspense-—disappointment—every thing con- 
spires to render me wretched, that is horrible; my head beats 
-—my heart throbs—I canndt now tell you why: ’tis night; 
I must endeavour to calm my agitated spirits with sleep. 
Sleep! heavens! Oh, fool! fool! 
“ Not all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 
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IN CONTINUATION. 


Iam, thank heaven, rather more composed than when [ 
wrote the above. I would destroy it, but "twill shew you 
how miserable I then was: then! alas! am I less so now? 
Oh no! for then a beam of hope, however faint, irradiated the 
surrounding gloom; but now, bitter certainty lours over me, 
and darkens my very soul. 

Thou, Charles, chosen friend of my heart, hast read that 
heart, as plainly depictured in my letters, as if (as Momus 
sugested) I had a window in my breast, through which you 
might descry its every movement. What hast thou read in 
these tablets of my heart? I trust nothing evil; its principal 
pulsations were governed by love---love—- 

** Warm, energic, pure, divine ;” 


and by the most candid friendship. 


** Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.” 


I must explain: cruel is the task of retracing the cause of 
misery, when that misery still rankles at the heart; but I 
must endeavour to tell you, how the fair tree ef happiness, 
hope had planted in the garden of love, became so prema- 
turely withered. 

Mr. Conway and Ellen were obliged, the day hefore yes- 
terday, to leave the Parsonage for a week, on an engagement 
of long standing; and as | am perfectly considered at home 
here, I was left solitary, and alone, a prey to chagrin and 
“ morbid melancholy.” When the heart is deprived of a joy, 
with what eagerness it seeks any thing of kindred to that joy. 
Instead of endeavouring to divert my thoughts from the fair 
absentee by occupation, I could not help, as soon as they 
were gone, hastening to that room, in which we spend all the 
inoments sacred to music, literature, painting, or song. I 
retouched a drawing she had lately finished. I swept my 
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finger across the strings of her harp. Alas! where was its 
usual harmony? I opened Ossian, and read a passage I knew 
she admired; but still, she, who gives soul to all these, was 
not there. I looked out upon the lawn, where I have so often 
seen, and seeing worshipped, her Hebe-like form. The day 
was fine; a thought struck me, and in twenty minutes I was 
seated in the cottage of Martha, in the very chair 1 have seen 
her grace. In this dwelling, Ellen is looked up to as a deity ; 
the tongue of Martha never tires in her praise, and you kuow 





¢ every tongue that speaks 


But Romeo’s name, speaks heavenly eloquence.” 


You may guess then who was the theme of our discourse, 
as the little urchins surrounded me, and I kissed the lips of 
that cherub which I had so often seen pressed to those [ had 
more desire to kiss, than ever pilgrim had the shrine to which 
he was bound. 

Tedious were it to you, to relate our chat. In auswer to a 
long eulogy, which flowed from my lips, heartfelt and warm 
a8 the accents of truth herself, “ Aye, your honour,” replied 
Martha, “ she is indeed every thing that is good, and every 
thing that is beautiful; and I hope to God, Mr. Frederick 
will make her a good husband.” Electricity could not have 
operated more forcibly upon me; I sprang from my seat; the 
words rang in my ears like those of the denouncing angel in 
the ears of Cain. “ Mr. Frederick, her husband!” I re- 
peated, “ God ‘of heaven! what do you mean?” “ Mean, 
your honour! why, that Miss is only waiting till she be 
twenty one, and then she will marry Mr. Frederick Conway ; 
sure your honour must have known that.” My heart appeared 
ready to burst its enclosure. I staggered back to the 
chair I had quitted: and had scarcely strength sufficient left 
to ask her whence she had her information. Martha, amidst 
expressions of concern for my very apparent illness, told me, 
that every person about Mr. Conway’s house knew it; and 
seemed astonished that I should be ignorant of it. Somewhat 
recovered from the first shock, after having exhausted Mar- 
tha’s information, I rushed from the cottage like a madman, 
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flew to the parsonage, and locking myself in my room, gave a 
loose to the emotions which swelled my agonized heart. I 
was bewildered; the stroke was like that of lightning, and, 
alas! scarcely less destructive; would that it had been equally 
so. IT remained in my chamber the rest of the evening, stu- 
pified by surprize and grief: ’twas then I began this: sorrow 
confined is killing; we should repose our woes, equally with 
our joys, in the bosom of friendship. Strange, that the breath 
of an ignorant country woman should thus have power to rend 
the heart of a man almost asunder! 

Few are the poppies sleep scatters over the pillow of the 
wretched. With the dawn of morning I arose. Thoughts 
had darted into my mind in the stiliness of night, that brought 
with them some smal] portion of hope: it might be only idle 
report; Martha’s fancy might have suggested this horrid 
union from seeing Ellen and Mr. Frederick Conway frequently 
together. Llow were these doubts to be resulved ? Suspense 
was insupportable: I condescended to fathom the servants, 
and from the respectable old housekeeper I have gained a full 
confirmation of this dreadful intelligence. 

Thus, my friend, is every lovely prospect of future bliss 
faded away, and “ left not a wreck behind.” With pain | 
have endeavoured to relate this event in an jntelligible 
manner ; 

** I feel as if in a horrid dream.” 
Ellen Morland engaged to another! engaged to another! 
horrid words !--- 
“* T would forget it fain, 
But, oh! it presses to my memory, 
Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds.” 


Oh, Charles! how different is this letter to my last: hope, 
nay almost certainty, buoyed up my spirits into ecstasy ; now, 
alas! alas! 


HENRY M ° 


Tlow I shall meet Ellen on her return from the visit, God 
knows. Adieu. 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW of FEMALE LITERATURE. 


Poems, by Miss S. Evance, selected from her earliest producs 
tions to those of the present yeur. Published by Messrs. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 12mo. 5s. bds 


WE confess we took up this little volume, the production, we 
were told, of a young lady, with no small apprehension that 
our time would be iost in its perusal. Any young lady who 
can make “ Love and Dove” chime together, with the help of 
a purling stream, and a spangled sky, imagines herself a poctess. 
The sonnet, which is perhaps of all other poetic compositions 
the most difficult, is generally the first which young writers 
attempt; and therefore it is not surprising that they should 
so generally fail. 

But the lady, now under our notice, has agreeably disap- 
pointed us, and we rose from her book pleased with the enter- 
tainment it had afforded; and while we hope her melancholy 
uluse may be a visionary one, we inform our readers, that she 
possesses all the plaintiveness of Charlotte Simith; who, alas ! 
had too much reason to paint those misfortunes she so patheti- 
cally mourned. We copy the first which presents itself as 4 
fiir specimen of the author's abilities, 


SONG. 


Let Pity’s gentle voice awake 
The softly stealing sigh ; 

And tears, in trembling radiance, break 
Forth from your pensive eye; 


For grief like this refines the heart, 
While every selfish care, 
Lost in Compassion’s sacred sniart, 
Shall cease to rankle there. 
VOL. XII.=N. S. Xx 
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TO A DEW DROP. 


Sort dew drop, glitt’ring on the spray, 
O’er which the sportive breezes fly, 
Ah! little brilliant trembler, say, 
Art thou a tear from morning’s eye ? 


Weep, lovely gem, till noon’s hot beam 
Expands thy sparkling form to air, 

My woes shall be thy tender theme, 
My love—my anguish—my despair. 


STRICTURES ON THE DRAMA. 


DURING the last month, a new comedy, called The 
House of Morville, at the Lyceum, and a new farce, called 
Frost and Thaw, at Covent Garden Theatre, have been 


brought forward; but they are flimsy productions ; one of them 
has already been discontinued, aud the other is not likely lon 
to maintain its ground. 

The only thing, of late, which has deserved our attention 
and praise,—our most unqualified praise,---has been the 
judicious revival, at the latter theatre, with great pomp, 
splendor, and magnificence, of Shakspeare’s historical play 


of Julius Cesar. 
This play has hitherto been considered as only fit for the 


closet; and the public are greatly indebted to Mr. John Kem- 
ble for the style in which he has introduced it to their notice, 
and the excellent acting throughout, which must have convinced 
them of its being well calculated, with all requisite aid, for 
stage representation. 

Mr. Kemble preserved all the great traits of the noble cha- 
racter of Brutus ;---his deportment was dignified ; his counte- 
nance deliberative; his eloquence irresistible ;---he was 3 
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Roman patriot and philosopher ;—-roused into action by what 
he conceived to be his duty, and not prompted bya spirit of 
envy or revenge. 

Anthony was admirably performed by Mr. C. Kemble ;-- 
his harangue from the rostrum produced all the effect which 
so fine a strain of eloquence is calculated to produce ;-—his 
feigned humility, unfeigned sorrow, ironical sarcasm, and 
strong animation, highly exciting and infusing into the public 
mind---feelings of indignation and revenge against those who 
slew bis best friend and benefactor, were depicted in a style 
at once masterly and worthy of the subject. 

Nothing, in our opinion, can exceed Mr. Young’s perform- 
auce of Cassius :—the character was delineated to the life, 
and, with a compound of all the noble qualities of a Reman, 
you distinctly discern the envious workings of a factious 
spirit. Cassius’s first interview with Brutus, in which he 
artfully sounds his sentiments, and works upon his feelings, 
and the quarrel in the tent scene,--were inimitably acted; 
we scarcely knew who deserved the most applause. 

The rabble were not sufficiently numerous; but their parts 
were better sustained than we ever before witnessed on the stage. 

On the whole, the delusion of the scene was so admirably 
kept up, that we conceived ourselves transported to the 
ancient days of Rome, and felt our breasts filled and inspired 
alternately with all the noble, ardent, and heroic sentiments 
of her senators, captains, and chiefs. 

Of the peculiar merits of the play itself, we are not here to 
speak; suffice it, that all the characters are naturally and 
strongly pourtrayed, by a master’s hand, with strict historical 
hdelity. | 

We have not, for a long time, experienced so high a gratifi- 
cation; indepeadent of the acting, the scenery,---the costume, 
the habiliments, the arms, accoutrements, helmets, shields, 
&c. of the senators, guards, soldiers, and people,—of ancient 
Rome, form so grand a spectacle as to render this performance 
more than ordinarily interesting. 

On Wednesday, March 18th, Miss Smith, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, concluded her dramatic career, for this season, for 
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her own benefit, in the character of Isabella, which she sus- 
tained with great feeling, energy, and precision :-—-her voice is 
good and flexible; her action graceful, and her countenance 
expressive. She very judiciously takes Mrs. Siddons’s inimita- 
ble acting for her model, and were she possessed of that great 
actress’s commanding figure, and strongly marked expressive 
countenance, her efforts might prove eminently successful. 
Perhaps it was hardly fair tomention Mrs. Siddons ; sitice Miss 
Smith deservedly ranks high, and, in the present state of the 
drama, has scarcely a competitor. At the fall of the curtain, 
she received three distinct peals of applause. 

Miss Smith recited Collins’s Ode on the Passions with good 
effect; but, in our opinion, failed in the proper expression of 
Cheerfulness. 

In the after-piece, the only novelty was Miss S. Booth (in- 
stead of Mrs C. Kemble,) in the Blind Boy: she performed 
this interesting part with much feeling, animation, and native 
‘dignity, and was applauded throughout. 


The Mirror of Fashion, 
For APRIL 1812. 


THERE was a time when in catering for our subscribers in 
this department, a very few words would suffice; in those 
times a dull uniformity pervaded their habiliments, a sombre 
colour dealt out a universal monotony; dress reigned in all 
the frippery of gauze and powder, and our task was compara- 
tively light and easy; but now that the couturiéres have 
availed themselves of the Grecian costume, the true standard 
of taste; now that they have had recourse to the artist and the 
antiquary, who bave not disdained to render their assistance, 
what elegance has appeared! Unconfined even to the statues 
of antiquity, the genius of dress roves in endless variety; she 
steals her hues from the rainbow, and the whole habitable 
world is ransacked for bodily adornment. The wool of Cachi- 
mere, the turban of the east, and the plaid of the north, lend 
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their assistance, while the Turk, the Pole, and the Indian, lay 
their treasures at the feet of the fair. 

Our plates therefore, aided by proper assistance, cannot fail 
to introduce such an elegance of attire to our readers, as will, 
we trust, be worth their imitation. 

The engraving of the fashionable plate annexed, is only a 
specimen ‘of that excellence at which we have no doubt of 
arriving. This department of our work, we acknowledge, 
with contrition, has been too much neglected ; but the arrance- 
ments which have now been made with one of the first artists 
in articles of female embellishment, allows us to hope, that 
our magazine for May will introduce to our subscribers speci- 
mens of fashion, far superior to any similar work of this kind, 
and will even rival those of the most expensive publications. 
The Fashions for the future will be drawn by a professional 
person, trom the dresses themselves, by permission of Mrs. 
OSGOOD, the maker, of Lower. Brook street, Grosvenor 
square; a lady who has kindly offered us every assistance; of 
the elegance of her taste, her works, while the pupil of 
Madame Lanchester, and since she has left that lady, are too 
well appreciated by every woman of fashion to need any 
comment here. 

The Full Dress, for this mouth, is made of white satin, 
ornamented round the bottom with a rich Grecian border, over 
which is worn a tunic oi yellow Italian gauze, trimmed with 
deep white lace, and ‘ustened up the front with cord of blue 
silk. Head dress a /a Diana, ornamented with wreathes of 
artificial flowers in dead gold, with a crescent in front of the 
forehead, composed of pearls and sapphire; the necklace and 
ear rings to correspond; kid gloves and shoes of pale pink. 

The Walking Dress is a white Indian robe of Muslin, made 
high in the neck; witha richly worked coliar to turn over 
that of the pelisse, which is of blue silk, trimmed with white 
lace; over which is worn a white, or coloured shawl; the 
bonnet to be of the same materials as the shawl, and is orna- 
mented with a white feather ;-—laced half boots of regency 
brown, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ee oe 
TO EVENING. 


AIL! soft ey’d Eve, sweet grateful season, hail! 
That breathes delight seraphic on the gale ; 
Joy’s rosy wings expand upon thy breast, 
And Labour greets thee harbinger of rest. 


Swect maid! if o’er Spring’s flow’r-besprinkled plain 
Thou lead’st with placid smiles thy wanton train; 
When the low violet, in her greenwood bow’r, 
Bends with the dew drop’s weight, and owns thy pow’r ; 
When each gay flow’ret lends its sweets to thee, 
And budding verdure crowns each waving tree ; 
When feather’d choristers along the grove 
Warble in dulcet strains their tales of love ; 

Or, when the sun in Summer’s golden vest 
Sinks ’mid the blaze of gold tipt clouds to rest ; 
When the smooth lake reflects departing day, 
And distant turrets flash its latest ray; 

Still Evening, ever welcome, cheers each lot, 
The gilded palace, or the lowly cot; 

Then languish’d nature hails with joy thy reign, 
And pleasure tunes to thee her rustic strain ; 
The festive hours of sport the dance prolong, 
And artless children join the busy throng; 

The blackbird swells to thee his tuneful throat, 
The lark, descending, pipes its farewell note ; 
And quivering o’er the spot that guards its nest, 
Drops with his weary mate to blissful rest. 
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The swift wing’d swallow skims his airy way, 

The patient fisher quits the toil of day; 

The lab’ring oar no more with hardy sweep 

Glides o’er the wave, or ploughs the wat’ry deep ; 
The sheep-boy whistling seeks his well-known shed, 
And scenes of toilsome care seem haply fled. 


Then far from mirth or pleasure’s scenes away 
Does Contemplation tread her museful way, 
And pensive Fancy, heav’n inspired guest, 

With sacred awe inspires the ardent breast ; 
Far speeds her way, ’mid regions bright above, 
And crewns the soul with extacy and love ; 
Till frail mortality crowds on her sight, 

She trembling sinks again to earth and night. 


Or else when Autumn nature’s bounty yields, 
And bending harvest crowns the smiling fields, 
Still Evening’s hour delight around bestows, 

The weary reaper seeks in thee repose ; 

The nut-brown gleaners, with their well earn’d lot, 
View cheering plenty deck with joy their cot; 

The lowly chimney, ’mid the baring trees, 

Sends forth its smoaking volumes to the breeze ; 
Whilst Philomela swells her plaintive lay, 

And cheers the traveller on his lonely way. 


Nor yet, when clad in sable Winter’s mien, 
Art thou unwelcome or unlovely seen ; 
Though nature’s frozen robe around is spread, 
And the rude storm uprears his giant head ; 
Yet converse ’round the cheerful blazing hearth, 
Checks each dull care in social pleasing mirth ; 
Whilst classic study opes her pond’rous page 
To charm the studious, and employ the sage. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ODE TOC ECHO. 


WHEN, at morn, the shepherd’s clock 
Warns him to his bleating flock ; 
When, at noon, the feather’d choir, 
Their dulcet songs to heav’n respire ; 
When, at eve, adown the steep~> ‘ 
The lazy heifers slowly creep ; " 

When tuneful pipes'the shepherds play, 
List’ning, will I with Echo stray. 


When the trumpet sounds to battle, 
And the thund’ring canons rattle ; 
When the martial drum and fife 
Drown the din of mortal strife ; 
When along the crimson’d ground 
Death unheeded stalks around ; 
Fcho from her airy car, 

Mocks the cries of wretched war ! 


When black clouds the sky obscure, 
And the rains in torrents pour ; 
When the rolling thunders crash, 
And the vivid lightning’s flash, 
Streaming from the troubled sky, 
Strikes with awe the trav’ler’s eye 
Echo, sounding from afar, 

Mocks the elemental jar! 


Echo! sweet responsive maid! 
Queen of Summer’s verdant glade! 
Down in yonder valley low, 

Or upon the mountain’s brow— 
Where the rugged rocks do raise 


Their tow’ring heads toward the skies ; 

Or in the gloomy cavern’s cell, 

Oh! there, sweet Echo! deign to dwell! 
KINGSLAND. REUBEN, 
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TO OSCAR. 


AH! little thought I when I penn’d that lay, 
The simple tribute of a rustic lyre, 
That e’er the harp of genius would repay 
Its warblings wild, with strains of purest fire ; 
Far less that thus its sweet, its silver strings, 
Should softly breathe their fascinating tones 
In gen’rous eulogy, that often brings 
Across my cheek the blush that feeling owns ;— 
For strongly pictur’d is thy lib’ral mind 
In the fair flatt’ry of thy dulcet song, 
To whose rich melody and taste refin’d 
Eternal praise and gratitude belong : 
Then deem not, gentle bard! the minstrel vain, 
Who pours once more a tributary strain. 
AGNES. 


STANZAS. 


I MARK’D from Henry’s pensive eye 
The glist’ning tear-drop steal ; 

I mark’d th’ oppressive deep-drawn sigh, 
Some heart-felt grief reveal. 


‘‘ If happiness can dwell below, 
“ Surely,” I wond’ring cried, 

“ That gen’rous bosom ought to know 
“‘ The soul-enrapt’ring tide.” 


‘Tell me,” rejoin’d the thoughtful youth, 
And fair indeed the test; 

‘*¢ Is happiness the meed of truth 
«¢ Within thy purer breast? 


«* Ah! no, full well I comprehend 
“* My Laura’s downcast eye ; 

“« Too true it is, my gentle friend, 

“ Here, all are doom’d to sigh. 
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“‘ And if the wand’rer can disdain 
«¢ A soul so pure as thine, 

‘* Ah! where the hope that woe and pain 
“* Shall cease to visit mine ? 


‘¢ These darksome climes, too chilly cold, 
** The bliss-rapt seraph flies, 

“ To bloom in breasts of heav’nly mould, 
** Amid her native skies.” 


STANZAS 


ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO WILL BEST UNDERSTAND THEM, 


THERE are who fain would bid me tell 
Why pensive Sorrow glooms jy lyre, 
Why sadly thus the murmurs swell 

In mournful cadence o’er the wire. 


Say, would ye pierce with vulgar ken 
Where breathes the soul in hallow’d rest, 
Hid from the searching eyes of men 

The sanctuary of the breast? 


Ah! wist ye not that there are giv’n 
Those finer feelings of the heart, 

That seem to converse but with heav’n, 
Nor lips of mortal can impart ? 


* 
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In plaintive accents dull and deep 
Full oft my humble muse may sing, 
Full oft, I own, may love to weep 
Along the visionary string. 


Perhaps the years now flitted by 

Were gaily deck’d with summer flow’rs, 
And Mem’ry still with bitter sigh 

Grieves o’er the shade of parted hours —— 
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Perhaps the scenes were all too bright 
Delusive Hope had fondly drawn, 

And with’ring from the cheated sight 
Have left behind a cank’ring thorn. —— 


Perhaps the frown of future days 

May check the bosom’s sportive glee, 
As Fancy pictures to the gaze 

The distant forms of things to be —— 


Perhaps “twas nature thus had taught 

In earlier time the playfal boy, 

Attun’d his soul to pensive thought, 

And wean’d him from the sons of Joy —— 


Ah! do not chide my simple muse, 
Nor rudely mock with scornful sneer, 
Though oft the cypress leaf she strews, 
And frequent drops the trembling tear. 


I seek not laurels of renown, 

Nor ask with proud ambitious breath, 
That Fame my living hours may crown, 
Or wreathe my urn when cold in death. 


Does virtuous Friendship list the while 
As sweeps my hand the chords along, 
And shed the tributary smile, 

To cheer the poet’s fault’ring song ?—— 


Is there a heart that, strung like mine, 
To solemn sadness fondly prone, 

Can thank the melancholy line, 

And love my feelings for its own? 





Oh! if my verse a moment there 
One pleasing solace can inspire, 
Propitious heav’n has blest my pray’r, 
Nor vainly have I touch’d the lyre! 
Salisbury Square, Feb. 1812, OSCAR, 
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ON HEARING AN OLD TUNE. 


WHEN Love, with a deceitful dart, 
Conspir’d with Hope, to cheer my breast, 
To music beat my jocund heart, 
And in sweet strains my fancy blest. 
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But ah! no more such notes I hear, 
Nor Hope, nor Love, to sooth my care ; 
Yet still, remembrance dries each tear, 
And Music cheats me of despair. 
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PETRARCH. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IT is the wish of the Proprietors of the Lady’s Museum to con- 
duct themselves to their contributors in the most gentlemanly and 
liberal manner. 

Should any contributions not come within their views, and 
be rejected, such rejection will be made known to their friends 
in the most delicate terms; they will never suffer their pro- 
pensity to be witty to hurt the feelings of those whose works may be 
too incorrect for insertion. 

In all communications, the most inviolable secrecy will be observed. 

The Proprietors inrite the remarks of any well-wisher of the 
Magazine; and though every suggestion they may receive may not 
be adopted, yet they will feel obliged for any hints with regard to 
their work. 

They also solicit Pictures of eminent ladies, either celebrated for 
fashionable notoriety, professional excellence, or singularity of 
manners: they will be engraved in a masterly manner, the greatest 
care taken of the original pictures, and returned with thanks by our 
Publishers, and any expence incurred will be defrayed with pleasure: 

None but correct portraits will be engraved; they will be mostly 
taken from paintings expressly for this work, or from scarce prints ; and 
will be executed with such excellence and truth as to make them 
worthy of the most fastidious collector of portraits. 

+ We refer the rest of our Correspondents to our magazine for May. 
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